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FRIDAY, MAY 20, 1955 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:50 p. m., in the 
committee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Walter Rogers 
(chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Rocers. The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining will come 
to order for the consideration of the Federal tin purchase program 
in Alaska. 

The Chair has the names of the witnesses here, but I want to at 
this time recognize our able colleague, the Delegate from Alaska, 
Mr. Bartlett, for any suggestions he has to make on the order in 
which they should be called. 

Mr. Bartuetrr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no particular 
recommendations to make in respect to the order of appearance, al- 
though I think the way you have it there is probably very appropriate. 

I want to express my appreciation to you, as well as the other 
members of the committee, for having given this Friday afternoon 
to this matter. Some of us feel—and the witnesses from Alaska who 
will appear before you will elaborate on this—that under proper 
auspices Alaska could be a substantial producer of tin for the United 
States, and I believe a hearing of this character is the best possible 
forum to bring out the facts, and this could be of great use to this 
country in the event our tin sources from abroad were cut off during 
war or for other reasons. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Charles W. Merrill; will you identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. MERRILL, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
MINERALS, BUREAU OF MINES, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Mr. Merritu. Charles W. Merrill, Chief, Minerals Division, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Rocers. You may proceed. 

Mr. Merritt. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement to 
make. I was asked to come here by the Secretary to be available for 
questioning regarding tin in Alaska, particularly in connection with 
the Bureau of Mines’ activities there. 

If you want me to make some general statements, I will, or if you 
want to proceed with the questioning, that might be more productive. 
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Mr. Rocers. Let me ask you this, Mr. Merrill; in order to expedite 
the situation: Do you have any particular phase of this that you 
think should be brought to the attention of the committee at the 
present time? 

Mr. Merrit. It seems to me that the production record for tin 
is of importance. All of the tin that has been produced in the United 
States, including Alaska, would be enough to supply current consump- 
tion in the United States for about 3 weeks. So that gives you an 
idea of what a small contribution American resources have made. 

Mr. Bartietr. Would you repeat that, please? 

Mr. Merrit. The total production of tin in all-time in the United 
States would not be enough to supply consumption in the United 
States at the current rate for more than 3 weeks. That figure is a 
little over 2,000 tons. Alaska has been the principal contributor 
historically, and the outstanding contributor at the present time to 
United States production. 

Mr. Rogers. Do you have any approximate figures on Alaskan 
production at the present time? 

Mr. Merritt. Our preliminary figures for 1954 are 175% long tons; 
for 1953, 49.4 tons; 1952, 81.9 tons; 1951, 68.6 tons. And if you want 
further figures for the record—— 

Mr. Rocers. That is sufficient. Do vou have any questions, Mr. 
Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartuett. Yes. 

Mr. Merrill, is the Bureau of Mines in a position to state an opinion 
on the potential of the Alaska tin districts aside from what the pro- 
duction has been to date? 

Mr. Merri.u. That is a question that lies more in the field of the 
Geological Survey, and in view of the fact that Dr. John Reed is 
here, with your permission I would like to defer that question to him. 

Mr. Bartiett. Surely. Would you agree, Mr. Merrill—I assume 
you would—that if a worthwhile tin production situation could be 
arrived at in Alaska it would be helpful. 

Mr. Merri. It certainly would be helpful. 

Mr. Bartuertr. Not only locally, with respect to employment and 
general business, but to the Nation itself insofar as it could be used 
to free us from dependence upon foreign sources? 

Mr. Merritt. That is correct. The significance locally, of course, 
would be very much more substantial than it would be nationally, 
but that could be said for any small area against the whole of the 
United States. 

Mr. Bartiett. Thank you. 

Mr. Rocgrrs. Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. The figure of 2,000 tons which you gave represents 
what? ; 

Mr. Merrit. That is roughly the total production of the United 
States for all time. 

Mr. Ruopes. For all time? 

Mr. Merrit. For all time. ov 

Mr. Ruopes. What is the annual production of the United States 
and Alaska? 

Mr. Merriwt. For 1954 it was 180 tons. 

Mr. Ruopes. And I think you said about 175 tons of that came from 
Alaska? 
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Mr. Merritt. That is correct; 175%. 

Mr. Ruopes. There are only about 5 tons a year produced in the 
Continental United States? 

Mr. Merritt. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ruopes. What is the annual consumption of tin? 

Mr. Merritu. About 55,000 tons. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Merrill, we will have you come back in a little bit. 

The Chair wants at this time to recognize the Honorable B. Frank 
Heintzleman, Governor of Alaska. I did not see you sitting there, 
Governor. If you will come forward, you will be recognized. I prob- 
ably should have recognized you first because I think it is something 
you will probably want to make the case on. 

Governor HerntzLEMAN. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rocerrs. We are very pleased to have you, Governor. 

Governor HeintTzLEMAN. I should like to make a short statement, 
if I may. 

Mr. Rocers. We want you to make any statement you wish, and 
there are several questions I want to ask. The other members will 
also have questions. 


STATEMENT OF HON. B. FRANK HEINTZLEMAN, GOVERNOR OF 
ALASKA 


Governor HreIntzLEMAN. This is pretty much a general statement, 
Mr. Chairman. We have people here prepared to talk on the techni- 
cal features and the commercial features better than I. I think in the 
interest of clarity and brevity I will read my statement. It is short. 

Mr. Chairman, it is evident to all, I believe, that from a national 
standpoint we should make a special effort to find out the location and 
extent of our domestic sources of strategic minerals such as tungsten, 
manganese, chromium, and tin. 

From the standpoint of the economic welfare of Alaska, it is highly 
desirable that the strategic minerals long known to occur in the Nome 
area, that is, the second judicial division of the Territory be studied 
and developed. The Nome area as everyone knows was long a heavy 
producer of the precious metal, gold, but the rising costs of everything 
and the fixed price of gold for the past 20 years have wiped out most of 
the gold mining there and seriously crippled the economy. In fact 
it might truthfully be said that the second division of Alaska no longer 
has an economy and we in charge of public administration in Alaska 
are faced with a serious situation in solving the welfare of some 15,000 
natives and white inhabitants of the second division unless we can give 
that region a new source of livelihood. 

The known occurrence of strategic minerals, especially tin snd 
tungsten, in a highly mineralized area of about 1,000 square miles in 
the Nome area, might well provide such a new base for the local 
economy, and I strongly urge that every effort be made to determine 
the extent and volume of these minerals by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, the United States Bureau of Mines, and Territorial 
department of mines. Also that Congress and the Federal agencies 
which are charged with the responsibility of seeing that our country 
has ample supplies of strategic minerals at all times to meet the needs 
of military defense as well as for domestic purposes, give a reason- 
able amount of public assistance to developing the local source of stra- 
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tegic minerals in the Nome area. This is especially true for tin, as 
we are now almost 100 percent dependent on foreign imports for our 
tin supply. 

I am not a mining specialist, but I have been informed by many 
geologists and mining engineers who have studied the Nome area that 
prospects for the development there of new sources of tin and tung- 
sten, especially tin, are excellent, and they enthusiastically hold the 
view that more public assistance to build up production there could 
be highly beneficial to the Nation and the Territory. 

They ‘advocate specifically: 

(1) The establishment of an ore-purchasing depot for Alaska area, 
to be located close to the mining area of the second judicial division 
This would provide for early financial returns and for a rapid turn- 
over of the mineral production funds. This would stimulate prospect- 
ing and mining. Ore-purchasing stations for certain minerals are 
maintained in other parts of the United States, and this same facility 
should be provided for Alaska. 

The Federal Government should provide an assured market 
for Alaska tin, at a living price, to stimulate the exploration for and 
the building up of production facilities in this region, a region which 
apparently offers the only chance to give our country a substantial 
domestic supply of this important metal. 

I know that our stockpile of tin is presently very large but I think 
that the Government should look ahead to help meet possible emer- 
gencies and unforeseen developments, especially as the cost would 
not run into high figures. Support prices for domestic tin in the same 
proportion as ‘that which has been extended to some other scarce 
minerals such as tungsten and manganese should be sufficient to make 
tin production in Alaska commerc ially attractive. 

The Alaska Legislature in recent session, passed two memorials 
addressed to Congress and Federal agencies, urging that ore purchas- 
ing depots for strategic minerals be set up in Alaska and that an 
assured market. at a living price be established for domestic tin. 

I heartily concur in this action by the legislature and again wish to 
point out the importance of such measures to the welfare of the local 
people, especially Eskimos and Indians who live in the undeveloped 
northwest section of Alaska. Unless we can find some source of 
livelihood to replace the dwindled gold mining industry and arrange 
to take over as the military defense projects there are completed, the 
Federal Government will have a continuing public welfare problem on 
its hands more costly than this proposed program which we are ad- 
vocating to encourage mining in the Second Division of Alaska. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Governor. There may be some ques- 
tions. 

Do you have any questions, Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopes. Governor, could you point out on the map the area 
that you referred to? 

Governor HerinrzLeMAN. Yes. Here (indicating) is Nome to 
which I referred a number of times. The Second Judicial Division of 
Alaska extends north of a line running through here (indicating), 
which is south of Norton Sound, northeast over to the Canadian 
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boundary, takes in the whole northern and the extreme northwestern 
section of the Territory. 

I spoke of a highly mineralized belt of 1,000 square miles in the 
Nome area. That is on the Seward Peninsula, the peninsula on which 
Nome is located. I think it is one of the most highly mineralized areas 
of Alaska. You can see it is quite a remote area, and therefore it has 
never been thoroughly prospected or even superficially prospected, I 
might say, for any thing with the exception of gold. Of course the gold 
mining industry has been in the doldrums for the last 20 years in 
Alaska. 

Mr. Ruopes. Is there sufficient labor up there to support a fairly 
widespread mining industry? 

Governor HEINTZLEMAN. Certainly there would be enough labor 
there to take care of the needs for common labor of the tin mining 
industry. This section of Alaska has some 15,000 people—north of 
Bristol Bay—and I should say about 12,000 of those are Eskimos and 
Indians who live in the country and are content to live there and stay 
there, and many of them are good workmen, as some of the men here 
will tell you, I am sure. 

Mr. Ruopes. How are they living now? What do they do for 
a living? 

Governor HernTzLEMAN. Some of them down here in this Bristol 
Bay section have been fishing, and others from the more northerly 
sections come down to Bristol Bay area to work in commercial fisheries 
during the summer months, but in the last 2 or 3 years the commercial 
fisheries have been dwindling too. Some of them are working for 
defense projects which are scattered along this enormous area. Last 
year we had to take care of a great many of them. I had the Presi- 
dent declare a disaster area of this section, Bristol Bay and to the 
north, and we had to furnish food and clothing and medicines and 
one thing and another to take care of these people. That has been 
over the last 2-year period. 

Mr. Ruopes. You say there is tungsten there as well as tin? 

Governor HEINTZLEMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. In fairly large quantities? 

Governor HerInrTzLEeEMAN. I do not know. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is all. 

Mr. Roaers. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartuetr. I want to thank you, Governor Heintzleman, for 
having appeared. 

It is correct, is it not, that the Eskimo has been employed in mining 
for many years and they make excellent workmen? 

Governor HEINTLEMAN. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Bart.iertr. And also they are adept mechanically? 

Governor HEINTZLEMAN. Very much so. 

Mr. Bartiettr. Governor Heintzleman, you spoke about the de- 
pressed economic conditions in that area. Would you say they have 
come about chiefly by reason of the decline in gold mining? 

Governor HetntzLEMAN. I should say that is the very large con- 
tributing factor; yes. 

Mr. Bartietr. And there are now very few gold mining operations 
as compared with many before the war? 

Governor HEINTZLEMAN. Yes; that is correct. 
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Mr. Rocers. Governor, you said you were not an expert on mining 
and that there were experts in the committee room who can answer 
a lot of questions. But to what extent do you think the tin resources 
could be developed in Alaska insofar as making a major contribution 
to the needs of this country? 

Governor HrerntzLEMAN. That is pretty hard to say, but I think 
someone said—and I checked that—I remember we are using about 
55 or 60 thousand tons every year of tin in this country. I do not 
know how much of that can come out of Alaska, but I do know that 
tin is found over this 1,000-square-mile area of Alaska, and it seems 
to me that if we could make a contribution of only one-tenth of that 
it would be a fine thing for the United States, which is absolutely 
devoid of tin, so far as I know, in any other part except Alaska, and 
also that even 5,000 tons a year up there would contribute quite 
substantially, I think, to the economy of that section of the Territory 
at no great cost to the United States. 

Mr. Rogers. I know your desire to do everything possible for 
Alaska. The thing I had in mind was this: Do you think that the 
present production could be measurably increased if we provide 
some type of Federal program that will create an incentive to those 
people to go in there and develop it? 

Governor HerntzLeEMAN. The information I get from the mining 
engineers who are working up in that section of the country leads 
me to believe it could be very substantially developed and estab- 
lished. Someone said it only amounts to about 175 tons a year now. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you very much, Governor. 

The Chair will now recognize Mr. Henry Benson, Commissioner of 
Labor for Alaska. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY A. BENSON, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR 
FOR ALASKA 


Mr. Benson. Mr. Chairman, I do not know how much more I can 
contribute. I think Governor Heintzleman has summarized it 
pretty well. 

I know nothing about tin. I do know about the people who live in 
this area and, as the Governor pointed out, this particular area has 
been classed as a distress area for the reason that the people have had 
no opportunity for employment other than what has been imposed by 
direct Government grants. 

The major economy, if you can call it an economy, in that area is 
welfare payments, and it is our feeling that the program which has 
been outlined by these people who are ready and willing to make sub- 
stantial investments in tin operations, granted some opportunity for 
stability, will provide employment for approximately 2,000 people 
out of the 15,000 people that Governor Heintzleman mentioned, 

Now you can see that over the period of years as the gold mining 
industry has, you might say, collapsed—in other words, from 54 gold 
dredges down to where we have 4 dredges operating —what that means 
in the employment picture. The result of it is that you have the 
entire area of the Territory impoverished. Anyone who looks at the 
Territory as a whole must look at it in its practical aspect. We have 
boom areas in the Territory. We have very profitable areas where 
high wages, high earnings, are experienced —the Fairbanks, Anchorage, 
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and Southeastern Alaska, which have either an established economy 
built upon private investment or have the benefit of tremendous 
Government expenditures for defense purposes. But outside of that 
immediate area the great bulk of the Territory is poor. 

We might as well face it. 

The Department of the Interior, in recognition of its problem ap- 
pointed Dr. Parran to draw up a program to meet this need, and Dr. 
Parran assembled a group of very expert observers, and they came 
forth with the recommendation, first of all, that the Department of 
the Interior immediately pour food into the area in order to meet the 
problem of tuberculosis. Now every agency of Government 1s aware 
of its problem, but none of them have come up with a solution yet- 
that there is no substitute for employment in private industry. 

Now these people that are ready and willing, granted some stability 
for the enterprise, to make an investment, to provide employment, 
they offer the one real solution. So my interest in it is not particu- 
larly that we have a strategic mineral, that we have a metal for which 
the United States has a continuing demand, but that what we would 
put in in the form of a slight subsidy would be repair many times in 
actual savings to the taxpayers of the United States, because I think 
everyone will recognize that is for the benefit of these people, that if 
they are not to perish they must be given an opportunity for employ- 
ment. So that is my entire reason for coming here before you to see 
if I cannot point out that a little bit of help ‘to private industry will 
establish a going concern. In other words, if these gentlemen have 
even an opportunity to repay the investment that they have made 
they will make a great contribution to the United States, but they will 
also solve that immediate problem of these people who are impover- 
ished. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Benson, the 15,000 people to whom you re fer, 
are those potential employees, or does that constitute the families? 

Mr. Benson. That constitutes their families. 

Mr. Rogers. In other words, the 2,000 that would be employed 
would make a tremendous contribution to the economy of that entire 
15,000? 

Mr. Benson. We think that a tin industry there will solve 75 
percent of the problem. We cannot take care of the problem that 
has grown up over a period of a generation, poverty which has existed 
for a generation cannot be solved, overnight, but the long-range effect 
of it is that to all practical purposes you solve the problem 

Mr. Rogers. Do you have any questions, Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask, Mr. Benson, 
whether or not there are already tin mines in this area. 

Mr. Benson. There is one tin mine now in operation. That is a 
place called Lost River. That mine employs now at a very small 
operation approximately 100 people, and that tin mine is removed 
from Nome. It is up on the farthest point, as the Governor pointed 
out here, at Wales, the most westerly point on the North American 
Continent. That is in operation now. I think that in time, given 
some degree of stability, it will be a very successful operation, a very 
profitable operation. 

Mrs. Prost. Is it a profitable operation now? 

Mr. Benson. I hear arguments both ways. It depends upon how 
you look at it. In other words, you have an investment, and how 
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profitable must it—in other words, how much must you realize on 
your investment in order to say it is profitable? I do not know, 
frankly. Some say it is profitable, some say it is not. There are 
gentlemen here who are tin miners who can answer your question, 

Mrs. Prost. You recommend that help be given by the Federal 
Government to private industry. How do you feel that this assistance 
should be given, in what manner? 

Mr. Benson. I think the Governor’s proposal and the proposal of 
the people who are ready to invest money is that they be given some 
guaranty of a price over a period of time and that the Government 
guarantee to purchase the production for this period of time at a fixed 
price which they believe will provide them with the necessary profit. 

Mrs. Prost. I am interested in that statement for the reason that 
I have dropped in the hopper a mine-incentive payments bill, one that 
would help the exploration of new and strategic minerals, but I have 
not been able to get a favorable report from the Department because 
they call it socialism. They say it should not be, that private industry 
should stand on its own feet. I am confused as to how you would tie 
in Federal assistance for the tin industry without it also being 
socialistic. Do you feel that the Government is responsible for that 
type of assistance, and that you people would be willing to accept it 
if we could get through legislation that would guarantee you a price? 

Mr. Benson. Of course, I do not know anything about socialism. 
That is beyond me. Let me say that. I know that the Government 
certainly provides direct subsidies for the bulk of industries in America 
in one form or another. I do not think when we fly out to Seattle 
that anyone is ignorant of the fact that it is the Government and the 
taxpayer that is paying for half their ride, and whether you call it 
subsidy or what, or socialism, is immaterial. The fact is you would 
not have any aircraft industry if you did not have the law and the 
public policy which established that industry. 

Mrs. Prost. I agree with you and in fact I do not think my bill is 
a socialistic bill. I was just saying that I am trying to help our 
domestic industry in my own congressional district and——— 

Mr. Benson. In other words, here is the point: You have a people 
here and they are fine people, they are people with ability, who do 
not have an opportunity to work, who do not have enough to eat. 
The result of it is the ravages of malnutrition in the form of tubercu- 
losis is a spotlight on the problem. Give them a chance to work, 
give an industry an opportunity to employ them, and you eliminate 
the entire need for hospitals, you eliminate the entire need for direet 
welfare payments and all the other things that are required to meet 
that passing social problem. 

Mrs. Prost. I am sure you are right, and certainly I am in accord 
with anything that we might be able to do federal wise to alleviate that 
type of suffering. I certainly feel that giving wages to people is far 
better than giving them welfare checks, providing it can be done. 

However, do you not have mining companies in Alaska that would 
take the burden of opening up these mines? Do they have to have 
this Federal assistance and assurance of price in order to spend their 
money there? 

Mr. Benson. Yes. There are gentlemen here requesting this type 
of operation who have operated in the past, who have already made 
a very substantial investment in that enterprise, who do not dare go 
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any further because of the fact that they know that their margin at 
the present world price is not sufficient. In other words, given a 
chance to operate, some element of stability, they are willing to con- 
tinue to make the investments. In other words, the tin company 
that operated last vear and spent its money, several hundred thous- 
and dollars, for exploration and for developme nt work is not in the 
position to go ahead. In other words, there is just so much capital 
vou can put into it. 

Mrs. Prosr. Are these same people operating mines now in other 
parts of Alaska? 

Mr. Benson. Yes; they are. In other words, I can point out one 
mining company which was in tin, and because of the situation that 
they faced, the instability in the industry, they have withdrawn and 
have put their capital into an entirely new enterprise in gold up in 
the Fairbanks area. In other words, they have removed that capital 
where it could help these people, and with the type of legislation that 
they are asking, of course, they would be right back in the tin industry. 

Mrs. Prost. This is just a bit aside from the tin question, but | 
believe I understood you to say earlier that in the area under discus- 
sion gold is not now being mined, and I assumed the low price of gold 
may ‘be the reason. But you say these people have gone from the 
mining of tin to the mining of gold. 

Mr. Benson. In an entirely new area. In other words, they have 
moved some 500 miles. They moved out of this area over here 
[indicating]. 

Mrs. Prosr. Did they move to a richer area? 

Mr. Benson. They have an opportunity. They picked up a very 
good buy over here, and they are going to take a chance on that 
because they can see their investment here. 

Mrs. Prost. They have ceased their tin operations, temporarily at 
least? 

Mr. Benson. Temporarily. 

Mrs. Prost. When you cease mining tin is there any problem of 
water coming in the mines? In other words, do you mine tin by 
digging down or tunneling into the mountain, or how do you mine tin? 

Mr. Benson. Both. Tin is mined both by tunneling and by 
placering. 

Mrs. Prost. Is it free in the soil or is it a ledge? 

Mr. Benson. Both. 

Mrs. Prost. I am not familiar with the mining of tin, but I think 
I know about the mining of most of the metals at least that we have 
in Idaho. 

Mr. Benson. Let me assure you all I know is what they have told 
me. I would not pose at all as knowing anything about tin. 

Mrs. Prost. Perhaps I am asking the w rong person these questions 
then. That is all. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. I have no questions. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartterr. I would say, for Mrs. Pfost’s benefit, in connection 
with her bill, that I have detected less than complete enthusiasm on 
the part of the executive department for pegging the price of this 
Alaska tin at the point where we would like to have it. 
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Mr. Benson, this is a subject with which you are very well ac- 
quainted, of course, since you are in charge of labor matters in Alaska. 
Would you give us your estimate as to the capability of the Eskimo 
as a workman? 

Mr. Benson. They have done the mining before. They have run 
the mines. For instance, Mr. Lomen, who is interested in mining 
throughout the entire second division, the last time I was on his 
dredge when it operated I think he had one white man as a supervisor 
and all of his other miners, his mechanics and all were nonwhite. 
The Eskimo is a very competent workman given proper supervision. 

Mr. Bartietr. You spoke about an impoverished population. 
Would you explain to us a bit more what you mean by that—people 
not having, perhaps, everything they might desire or people really 
short of food in the real sense? 

Mr. Benson. The 1950 census in that particular area showed the 
average earnings for people over the age of 16 who had earnings at 
less than $300. 

Mr. Bartuerr. That is in an area where the cost of living is higher 
than anywhere else in the United States? 

Mr. Benson. That is right. It is a remote area. 

Mr. Bart.Lerr. You mentioned the report prepared by Dr. Parran, 
former Surgeon General of the United States, and his committee, and 
you said that among other things they urged that substantial quanti- 
ties of food be sent to these areas as an insurance policy against 
tuberculosis, which report was made to the Secretary of the Interior, 
as I recall. Can you tell us what has been done, if anything, to im- 
plement that report? 

Mr. Benson. The report was sent to the Territory. There were a 
few copies made available and we read the report. I think everyone 
who is familiar with the Territory recognizes that it is a very authori- 
tative report. It approached the entire problem, both from the 
medical, the social and the economic angle. One of the conclusions 
reached, of course, was that the—the same as I have said here—that 
from the standpoint of counteracting tuberculosis the first need was 
a supply of food. In other words, the agricultural surpluses that 
exist in the United States should’ be first distributed within the 
borders of the United States. And the Parran committee was very 
severe with the policy of the Federal Government in that respect. 

Of course, between writing a report and submitting a report and 
getting the food in is usually a long, long, time; and I do not know 
what has been done to implement the report. That is your question, 
is it not? 

Mr. Bartuetrr. That is a very effective answer to the question I 
asked. 

Mr. Benson. I might point out that the Territory itself at the last 
legislature, at the urgings of the Governor and the Territorial officials, 
has made provision for this in part by setting up a simple public- works 
program, and within the limits of our finances the Territory has done 
ev erything it possibly can, and all that we are now faced with is that 
we come hat-in-hand to the Federal C Jongress and ask them. 

Mr. Bartierr. Your statement, then, in effect, is this: That if 
the Federal Government should create a situation whereby tin could 
be mined in quantity on the Seward Peninsula and perhaps elsewhere 
in Alaska, you do think it would provide a greater degree or domestic 
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source of tin, and it would be of great economic assistance to the resi- 
dent population? 

Mr. Benson. It will be the salvation of those people. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. 

Mr. Rocers. Commissioner, let me ask you one other question: 
Summing your situation up, you look at the problem as not only 
being one that is an economic problem and a defense problem of 
strategic materials, but mainly you look at it as a human problem? 

Mr. Benson. From my angle a human problem, and from the busi- 
ness angle and standpoint of the taxpayers of the United States they 
would be money ahead by getting a tin industry stabilized rather than 
putting out welfare payments. 

Mr. Rocers. This $300 you say was the average income of those 
people, where did that come from? 

Mr. Benson. The United States 1950 census. 

Mr. Rogers. I mean the $300 itself. Did you take into considera- 
tion welfare payments that were made? 

Mr. Benson. No; they do not take into consideration welfare pay- 
ments. That is earnings from all sources. 

Mr. Rocrers. What is the nature of the work they do there at the 
present time? 

Mr. Benson. Whatever they can pick up. For instance, there is 
some prospecting, and perhaps they have an opportunity for a week 
now or a few days during the summer—— 

Mr. Barrett. Perhaps catch a few furs? 

Mr. Benson. Furs. Of course, that is another situation. The 
Governor has mentioned the fisheries. The furs are in the same posi- 
tion, because the demand on these people for subsistence is one which 
has required that they overtrap their areas. In other words, you are 
caught in a vicious circle. 

Mr. Roacers. Thank you very much, Mr. Benson. 

Mr. Benson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rocers. The Chair will now recognize Mr. Ralph Lomen of 
the Zenda Gold Mining Co. Mr. Lomen. Identify yourself for the 
reporter, please. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH LOMEN, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE ZENDA 
GOLD MINING CO., NOME, ALASKA 


Mr. Lomen. Mr. Chairman, | will identify myself as vice president 
of the Zenda Gold Mining Co., vice president of the Alaska Tin Corp., 
a director of the U.S. Tin Corp. 

Mr. Roaers. And your correct name is Ralph Lomen? 

Mr. Lomen. I am Ralph Lomen, with residence in Nome, Alaska, 
and Seattle, Wash., and offices at both places. 

Mr. Rocers. The committee will be glad to hear your statement, 
Mr. Lomen. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lomen. Mr. Chairman, I have before me a domestic tin 
industry brochure, and I will read the first paragraph for the record: 


RECOMMENDATIONS MADE BY THE ALASKA TIN INDUSTRY 


In order to ascertain the potential of our domestic tin fields and to stabilize 
the industry, we propose that the Congress enact legislation to bring domestic 
tin into the same category as tungsten and most other strategic minerals. Such 
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legislation should extend over a term of years sufficient to allow ample time for 
privately financed exploration and thereafter development and production from 
the existing domestic deposits and those which may be found. It should further 
provide for the purchase of tin in concentrate form by the Government at a price 
which would stimulate exploration and at a shipping point which would permit 
expeditious sale of the product by the producers. 

That, after all, is the purpose of this meeting, as I understand it, 
to discuss whether or not that program is advisable to be undertaken 
by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Roaers. Mr. Lomen, let me ask you a question right there: 
For the purposes of the record, for my purposes, and I am sure the 
members of the committee, give us the present price of tin and what 
price the Government would have to pay to carry out the results that 
are sought in that statement that you just read. 

Mr. Lomen. The current price of tin, I believe, is 91% cents per 
pound. The price required to develop the tinfields is one that is very 
broad. Zenda Gold Mining Co. have drilled an area which contains 
4 million pounds of tin, metallic tin. We could mine at a very nice 
profit at a dollar a pound, [ think we would make some money at 95 
cents a pound. However, the price of 95 cents would not stimulate 
exploration for new deposits unless the tin miner was certain that in 
2 years from now he could sell his commodity and receive a price 
which is prevailing at this time. We have no way of knowing whether 
the price will be 80 cents or 60 cents. 

Mr. Rogers. In other words, one of the main points of this is that 
you have a long-range program; you cannot do this on a temporary 
basis and expect to answer your problems? 

Mr. Lomen. We must have stability of price for a period sufficient 
to allow an investment to be made and to recover your investment. 

The Zenda Gold Mining Co., with the deposit which I just referred 
to, require a minimum of $350,000 to provide the proper machinery 
to mine it economically. It is not a large investment, but it is too 
much for the little fellow and it is altogether too small for the big. 
It has been submitted to the big, and they would be willing to under- 
take that operation, so I am told, providing they had stability of 
price, and then they would explore to expand the field, which we 
cuarantee is there and available to those with courage sufficient to 
explore it. 

If the protection was there and the incentive price was there, you 
would find thousands of people—or let us not exaggerate—say 
hundreds of people who would go into the tin fields and explore. 

A perfect example of that is the present stampede for your uranium 
property where doctors and lawyers and clerks and clergymen and 
everyone else is running around the country with a Geiger counter. 
That is not because they are miners, it is because there is an induce- 
ment which has caused them to be attracted to the platteau of Colo- 
rado, and which extends up into, I am very happy to say, the Congress- 
women’s district. I know people who are now in her State staking 
uranium properties. There is only one reason why they do it, and 
that is because there is an incentive. And we are asking for an incen- 
tive. We are not asking the Government to mine our property, we 
are not asking the Government to mine our property, we are asking 
for an incentive stable price on gold for a sufficient period of time to 
justify it. 


° 
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Mr. Rocers. You said “gold.”” You mean ‘‘tin,’”’ did you not? 

Mr. Lomen. I mine tin and I mine gold also, I now refer only to tin. 

Mr. Rogers. In your observation “about the incentive price, you 
said a dollar a pound would furnish the incentive? Or did I under- 
stand you to say it would not? 

Mr. Lomen. I doubt that is sufficient incentive for extensive 
exploration. 

Mr. Rogers. Let me ask you this: Is there quite a variance in the 
production costs of tin in Alaska in different sections? 

Mr. Lomen. We only know of one area where there has been tin 
mined as such. The tin in the interior of Alaska is mined as a 
byproduct of gold. There is an area in there perhaps 200 miles in 
extent where they find tin. But we are referring now to the north- 
western part of Alaska where there is 1,000 square miles of highly 
potential tin fields. 

One company in which I am interested drilled 300 holes in the 
summer of 1953 with a 6-inch churn drill, and we did not punch down 
one hole that did not contain tin. We did that on three different 
creeks, and we were working in cooperation with the DMEA under 
a very small loan, and we established the presence of tin over a dis- 
tance of several miles on three creeks but wound up with an average 
of 0.85 per cubic yard, 0.85 pounds of metallic tin per cubic yard, 
and that is noncommercial, so we abandoned it, and the loan with 
DMEA has been closed out. That same company is willing to go 
further. 

Mr. Rogers. What content would be required to be commercial? 

Mr. Lomen. The Zenda Gold Mining Co., which I represent, has a 
content of 4.8 pounds per cubic yard, “which I understand is one of 
the richest placer tin deposits in the world. It is not extensive. 
We only have established 4 million pounds. 

Mr. Rogers. What is the content you found? 

Mr. Lomen. 4.8 per pound in the pay zone of gravel, which is 
covered with an overburden of muck and tundra, which is not costly 
to remove. That is a very rich deposit, and vet no one dares invest 
the money in it, although I have invested money in it, and I do not 
know how I will recover it unless I make a further investment and 
take it out of the ground. 

I have made investment in it based upon the reports given us by 
the Bureau of Mines. They have made all the computations, handled 
all the samples that came from the drill holes, did all of the assaving, 
and they told us what they had. I have the greatest confidence in 
their field engineers, and my brother and I have invested approxi- 
mately $40,000 in that deposit, and I do not own one share of stock 
in the Zenda Gold Mining Co. 

Mr. Rogers. Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. I would like to ask, what is the present price of tin 
today, Mr. Lomen? 

Mr. Lomen. The last quotation I saw in the Wall Street Journal 
was 91% per pound metallic tin. 

Mrs. Prost. And your industry in Alaska cannot survive at that 
price? 

Mr. Lomen. I would not say that. I would say the Zenda Gold 
Mining Co., if it were in the position where it already had its equip- 
ment on the ground, would mine that, so far as the mining costs of 

63117—55——3 
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it are concerned, at a fine profit, but we do not have the equipment 
and that will require $350,000 to $400,000, but we do not know what 
the price of tin will be by the time we can produce it. 

Mrs. Prosr. I believe Commissioner Benson stated that some of 
the mining companies have reverted to gold rather than tin, and that 
means they have stopped the mining and production of tin. I presume 
that is on account of price. 

Mr. Lomen. I might say that my personal experience, if you do not 
object to that, is that I have had a gold dredge for a number of years, 
and last week I sold it for $50,000, and I sold $150,000 of equipment, 
and nearly 2,000 acres of gold-bearing ground with it. The purchaser 
is braver than I am. 

Mrs. Prost. It is not a very profitable business? 

Mr. Lomen. That is why I like tin. 

Mrs. Prost. I am interested, too, Mr. Lomen, in a better price for 
gold, because many of our small mines in Idaho have closed because 
they cannot operate at the $35 price of gold today. I have introduced 
a bill to free market gold in an attempt to get a better price for gold. 
So I go along with you on that. I am interested in how you feel the 
Government should step in. You say stability of price is the thing 
that you would need for your company. How do you feel the Govern- 
ment should undertake to give you that stability in price? 

Mr. Lomen. I am not familiar perhaps with Government function- 
ing, but I am somewhat familiar with the tungsten regulations, with 
those that apply to mercury, and slightly familiar with what the Gov- 
ernment is now proposing to do for tungsten, and what they have done 
for chrome. And something along the same pattern is what we would 
propose—that the Government would guarantee a specific price tor a 
period of time and purchase the commodity. 

Mrs. Prost. Is tin a strategic metal? 

Mr. Lomen. Tin is everywhere and you cannot live without it. 
You cannot operate an automobile, an Army tank, you cannot build 
a steamship, you cannot manufacture anything without tin. Every 
bearing in every piece of equipment that has moving parts contains 
tin, and the average bearing contains about 8 percent metallic tin. 
There is no substitute for tin. It is one of the oldest minerals in the 
world, and its history goes back 3,000 years B. C. 

An Army cannot march without tin cans and the Navy cannot 
move without tin in their battleships and cannons. 

I would like to inject one thing on the production of tin which has 
not been brought out. The record will indicate the tonnage of tin 
produced. The tin fields were discovered in 1903. There has been 
sporadic mining usually during a period of emergency, and the total 
production of tin from the discovery up to the present date amounts 
to $2,700,000, of which more than a million dollars has been produced 
since 1949. This amount has been taken from a very limited area. 
There has been practically no prospecting for it. 

Mr. Ruopes. What is the chemical content of your ore up there? 

Mr. Lomen. The mines that have operated in placer are producing 
a cassiterite concentrate of 68 to 72 percent metallic tin. 

Mr. Ruopes. How do you market your tin? I am speaking of the 
physical manner in which you get the ore or the concentrate to 
the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. Lomen. How do we market it? 
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Mr. Ruopes. Yes. 

Mr. Lomen. I will go back 50 years ago when they mined it as you 
mine placer gold, and the concentrates were shipped to a smelter in 
Singapore. After the erection of the smelter at Texas City all of 
the shipments have gone there and have been sold through the RFC 
or the Federal Facilities, GSA, with the exception of one shipment, 
and I think Mr. Ramstad may be very happy to testify that he was 
in Washington and could not sell 60 tons of tin to the smelter and 
had to go to New York and become a tin broker and sell it on the 
open market. Aside from his one shipment, of late years every 
pound has been sold to the Federal Government through the Texas 
City smelter. 

Mr. Ruopes. In what form is the ore shipped? 

Mr. Lomen. Cassiterite concentrate. 

Mr. Ruopes. You have a mill up there to concentrate it? 

Mr. Lomen. Yes, and it is smelted at Texas City. 

I might add that I visited with Mr. ter Brakke at the Texas City 
smelter, and he told me the smelter had been built at a cost of $23 
million because it was very difficult to leach and refine the tin that 
we are receiving from Bolivia. Bolivia sends its high-grade tin to 
London and Holland and gives us the low-grade. Consequently it 
cost us $23 million to build a plant especially designed for that type 
orore. He said, for 3 million he can build a plant of the same capacity 
if he had Alaska tin concentrate. Our tin is very high and very pure. 

Mr. Ruopes. Would it be your thought to build a smelter in 

Alaska and ship the tin in metallic form to the market? 
' Mr. Lomen. It would be many years before such a plant would be 
justified. We do not have hopes for some years to produce in excess 
possibly of 5,000 tons a year. That would be a very ambitious pro- 
gram for some years tocome. The field is there, but it will take years 
to develop to that point. 

Mr. Ruopes. Does the mineowner sell his ore in Alaska or does he 
have to ship it free on board to Texas City? 

Mr. Lomen. The ore is all shipped to Texas City. 

Mr. Ruopes. And the miner pays the freight; is that correct? 

Mr. Lomen. He pays the freight? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes. 

Mr. Lomen. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Ruopses. So the purchase is actually made in Texas City? 

Mr. Lomen. The smelter returns are what counts. 

Mr. Ruopes. Is it your thought an ore-producing depot should be 
established in Alaska by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Lomen. That is the second proposal we would make, and it is 
not as important as stability of price. However, to invest in the tin 
business requires carrying an investment and overhead for practically 
10 months before one can get a return on any part of the production. 
If the Government had a depot at some point convenient to the 
producer and there purchased tin, it would relieve the producer of a 
large portion of his required investment. As we do in gold. When 
we mine gold we clean up the dredge every 10 days, and take the gold 
into the bank and get a check for it. So every 10 days we recover 
sufficient money to handle labor and other expense, which is not true 
in tin. 
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Mr. Ruopes. How accessible is this part of Alaska from the Alcan 
Highway? 

Mr. Lomen. The highway terminates at Fairbanks and Anchorage 
600 miles from Nome, and the tin fields are approximately 100 to 110 
miles north of Nome. 

Mr. Ruopes. What is the nature of the terrain? Is it possible to 
transport this ore by truck across country? 

Mr. Lomen. The cheapest and, of course, the most economic trans- 
portation is by steamer from Nome, and the steamers land—for 
instance, Zenda Gold Mining Co. has a property located at the beach, 
and the steamer anchors within 1 mile of shore. Lighters transport 
the freight to and from the ship. That is the cheapest transportation 
available in Alaska. 

Mr. Ruopes. I am thinking about the possibility of a war in which 
there might not be control of the sea, 

Mr. Lomen. I was in Fairbanks during the war when they trans- 
ported lumber over the Alcan Highway at a cost of $600 a thousand, 
but it was worth it. However trucking rates are now reasonable and 
trucks are rolling over the highway daily. 

Mr. Ruopses. It could be shipped that way? 

Mr. Lomen. It could be. In fact, under such emergency the best 
way would be to fly it out. It is a commodity on which you would 
have an air rate of about 9 cents a pound to Anchorage, or less if ship- 
ping in plane loads. It would cost you, say, 7 cents a pound to ship 
the concentrate from the tin fields to Anchorage or Seward. Inci- 
dentally, where we are located, the Zenda Gold Mining Co., we have 
an airport that will accommodate a DC-3. We are in direct com- 
munication. 

Mr. Ruopss. I did not understand the percentage of concentrate. 
What is that? 

Mr. Lomen. 68 to 72 percent metallic tin to the pound of cassiterite 
concentrate. 

Mr. Ruopes. How much difficulty would there be in making a 
higher concentrate? Would you have to smelt? 

Mr. Lomen. 78.6 is the highest known concentrate. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is all. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartierr. You spoke about the present price for tin being 
91% cents a pound, the last quotation you saw. Are the price changes 
frequent? 

Mr. Lomen. Of the $2,700,000 worth of tin produced over a period 
of 50 years the lowest selling price was 27 cents and the highest was 
$1.48, and during the war tin went to $2.04, although none was sold 
from Alaska. That is the spread of tin. We do not know where it is. 

Mr. Bartiert. You said almost half the dollar value of tin pro- 
duced in Alaska came since 1949? 

Mr. Lomen. I would say $1,200,000 worth of tin out of the 
$2,700,000 was produced since 1949. 

Mr. Bartuettr. Do you have a recollection of what the price of 
tin was in 1949? 

Mr. Lomen. I was not in a position to sell any because I had not 
produced any. Mr. Ramstad can answer that because he is a pro- 
ducer and has produced in excess of half a million dollars worth of 
tin himself, and he is here to testify and he will give you that. 
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Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Lomen, the Government contends, as I assume 
we will be told later, that the stockpile is all filled up, we have more 
tin than we have any foreseeable need for, and that there is no point 
in making arrangements to develop whatever potentials there may be 
in Alaska. I would like to have your answer to that. 

Mr. Lomen. I remember a couple of years ago there was an excess 
of coffee, and the coffee planters have not quit producing coffee and, 
as I said before, there is no substitute for tin, and as long as the human 
being occupies this world we will be using tin, and the stockpile is 
merely a stopgap. It is a strategic matter, and I leave that entirely 
to the judgment of the Army. But we must continue to produce tin, 
and if we have it, we must plan on receiving it from our foreign 
neighbors. We have gone through two wars when they declined to 
supply us with tin, and I can remember my wife cutting off the top 
and the bottom of every can, washing it out, stepping on it, and the 
children carried the tin cans to the schoolyard to produce tin at $5 a 
pound. It evidently is necessary and essential. 

Iam not objecting. I think our program of stockpiling is one of the 
finest things ever introduced in America. Never again will we be 
confronted by a situation as met us in the First World War, and to a 
degree, in the Second World War. We are free of that forever, I hope. 

But the tin-mining industry goes on in perpetuity. But you cannot 
stockpile ore in perpetuity and keep accumulating it beyond any 
foreseeable use. They have already accumulated the supply of tin 
required, and I understand there are 77,000 tons of metallic tin over 
and above requirements. We are buying it and receiving it every day 
to keep the smelter going in Texas City, and 63 percent of the tin came 
from Malaya. About 15 percent of the tin, I believe—and someone 
may correct me—comes from Bolivia, some from the Belgian Congo, 
some from Nigeria, some from Thailand. Most of those countries 
will be denied to us someday, possibly, and it is worth finding out 
where tin is under the American flag. It could be worth a lot of 
money to the United States Government. 

~~ Barrett. Especially in respect to Malaya it is a long overseas 
haul. 

Mr. Lomen. Yes, and they are practicing a form of almost inter- 
national blackmail when they say, “If you don’t buy my tin, we will 
go Communist.”’ 

Mr. Bartietr. What percent of tin do we get from Bolivia? 

Mr. Lomen. I understand they produced about 15 percent of the 
world’s supply in Bolivia. I have the figures here. They are im- 
material. Those figures have been given to the various committees 
of the Congress. The Congress is conversant with it. I could elab- 
orate at great length on statistics, but I get all I have from the Geo- 
logical Survey and the Bureau of Mines or the Mayala Tin Institute, 
or someone else. I have no statistics which I have prepared myself. 
I am not in a position to do so, and you have all of them. 

Mr. Bartiett. There is no tariff on this? 

Mr. Lomen. There is a tariff on tin of 5 cents a pound. In 1893 
South Dakota was going to supply the United States with tin. They 
invaded Washington, D. C., and promised to supply the full needs, 
and a tariff of 5 cents a pound was passed to apply when we produce 
1,500 tons of tin per year. We will have to repeal the tariff when 
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production reaches that figure or I am afraid industry will come down 
and make it awfully rough for you. 

Mr. Bartiert. The Governor made an estimate to which I think 
you subscribe that an industry might be built up in Alaska to produce 
5,000 tons annually, or roughly 10 percent of our requirements. 

Mr. Lomen. That is a rough estimate. 

Mr. Bartrietr. You made that estimate partly based on a stabilized 
proenean and that people would go out into the country and prospect 

or tin? 

Mr. Lomen. I know a man in Seattle who has a 5-foot gold dredge 
that is idle, and he told me before I came East that, if the price of tin 
was stabilized and there was an incentive, he would apply for a 
DMEA loan and try to find a place to put his gold dredge. Now a 
5-foot gold dredge would produce more tin than four or five of the 
little outfits that have been trying to mine up to the present time. 
A 5-foot dredge would handle some five or six thousand yards of 
material a day, and that would produce a lot of tin. We have creeks 
there that would justify a dredge, provided they contain sufficient 
tin, and a dredge of that capacity would handle low-grade tin at a 
profit which the Northern Tin Co. and the Zenda Gold Mining Co. 
and others could not begin to look at. 

The same is true of gold, as the Congresswoman knows, and when 
you speak of gold, if you have enough gold you can mine anyplace. 
But marginal property is tough. 

Mr. Bartierr. From your knowledge of the situation, Mr. Lomen, 
would you say the greater potential is placer or lode? 

Mr. Lomen. I would not know. There are four prominent moun- 
tain peaks on Seward Peninsula in the tin area, each one known to 
contain lode tin. The Alaska Tin Corp. has been prospecting on Ear 
Mountain, which is how many miles north of Cape Mountain and 50 
miles north of Mr. Ramstad’s mines. 

We did some trenching last year. We have established some 2-per- 
cent tin and 5-percent copper, and if the incentive is there we will try 
to find out and ascertain whether or not we have a lode mine at Ear 
Mountain. I do not know. 

Mr. Bartierr. You recommend the establishment of a stabiliza- 
tion program so people can go in there and develop the mines with 
some prospects that they get their investment out. How long do you 
think this stabilization program should run—2, 5, 10 years? 

Mr. Lomen. A minimum of 8 years. 

Mr. BartLetr. A minimum of 8 years? 

Mr. Lomen. Yes; to permit a period of exploration, a period of 
installation, equipment and so forth, and a period of mining to retire 
most of your capital investment, and that would require about 8 
years under such a program. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rocers. One other question in that regard, Mr. Lomen. 
What you are saying is this: that for a subsidy of a little less than $200 
a ton—is that what it amounts to? 

Mr. Lomen. A subsidy of a little less—I have not even given con- 
sideration as to the amount of subsidy. 

Mr. Rogers. You are asking for about 9 cents a pound? 

Mr. Lomen. We feel that a dollar and a quarter a pound would be 
a great incentive. That would create a lot of exploration. 
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Incidentally, the International Tin Conference held at Geneva in 
the fall of 1953 decided upon the maintenance of a price between 80 
cents and $1.10. I understand Bolivia wants $1.03. That Tin Con- 
ference is only now becoming effective, because the producing nations 
and the consuming were allocated a certain required number of votes. 
Before it was binding upon anyone it had to be passed by a certain 
number of votes. I am not conversant with that, but it is supposed 
to be effective about this date. Then they will hold an international 
meeting in London to determine the price. We, as a consuming 
nation, gave our blessings to the Conference but refused or declined 
to sign the agreement. But we did pledge that we would not use our 
stockpile to affect the world price of tin. 

Mr. Roaers. You say $1.25. I was thinking about a dollar. But 
you say $1.25 would furnish ample incentive to people to explore for 
tin, and a minimum of 8 years for the program, which, roughly figured, 
amounts to somewhere around $500 per ton to produce the 5,000 tons 
that you anticipate, of course, would take quite a while, would it not? 

Mr. Lomen. That would amount to nearly $500 a ton. 

Mr. Rogers. It would amount to a Government payment of some- 
where around $3 million a year, would it not? 

Mr. Lomen. $500 a ton for 5,000 tons. That would be the maxi- 
mum. But we must bear in mind that the $1.25 is a floor price, and 
the Federal Government has paid as high as $2 up for a pound. 

Mr. Rogers. I understand that. I was trying to get some idea of 
the amount that would be involved. 

Mr. Lomen. I have not even calculated that. 

Mr. Rogers. You said something a moment ago about a required 
expenditure of around $350,000 to get the necessary equipment to 
move into this sort of project insofar as your own operations are 
concerned. 

Mr. Lomen. That is just one small operation; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. If you had the $350,000 investment made, could you 
produce tin and sell it at the present world price at a profit? 

Mr. Lomen. I will tell you I have a signed statement, I have an 
engineer’s report by a reputable engineer, in which he estimates a 
profit on 95-cent tin, estimates a profit of approximately a million 
dollars in that property. When I speak here, I am not speaking with 
a selfish personal interest in one identical property, I am speaking of 
a thousand square miles of potential country where another creek has 
0.85 pounds of tin per yard and might require a dredge, an investment 
of a million dollars, and the lode mines which we hope to develop, 
such as the United States Tin, which is being developed today. ‘They 
have an investment of about three and a quarter million, of which 
$2,700,000 is returnable to the Government, and that mine needs 
another million. 

Mr. Rogers. There is quite a variance in the production costs 
when you take into consideration the capital investment in several 
places in Alaska. 

Mr. Lomen. It is a question of whether we are going to high-grade 
the mines or mine judically. And one mine may make an enormous 
profit at a dollar and a quarter. The Zenda Gold Mining Co. does 
not ask a dollar and a quarter, but the Alaska Tin Corp. could not 
mine for any less on the ground they have explored, and we do not 
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know what the other creeks will carry. There are 10 or 15 creeks in 
the same immediate area that are known to contain tin. 

We know of a vast area where tin is obtainable, and its potential we 
do not know, and that is why we ask for an incentive. 

I am an employer of Eskimo labor. My company in Nome and 
another company with which I am connected filed 214 or 215 W-2 
forms last year to Eskimo labor. So I know a great deal about the 
Eskimo people. I like them. I have lived in Alaska for 52 years, 
and at one time I rated as the largest employer of Eskimo labor in the 
world. But they are fine, competent labor, and they are suffering at 
the present time. 

The Point Barrow oil fields were a great support to a couple thou- 
sand native people while petroleum was being developed there. The 
Navy has moved out now. Those people have a very meager income 
today. They are living on seal meat, tom cod, and what they can get, 
shooting a few polar bear, and whale occasionally and living on that. 
And they were prosperous 2 years ago. 

Mr. Rogers. How long do you think it would be before Alaska 
could produce 5,000 tons of tin a year if such a program were set up? 

Mr. Lomen. Speaking before your committee, Mr. Chairman, it 
would be rather presumptuous for me to say how long it would take. 
It might be years before we reach 5,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Rocers. I am thinking of an estimate. 

Mr. Loman. It certainly would be 5 years before we could produce 
5,000 tons. 

Mr. Rocers. Do you have any questions, Mr. Saylor? 

Mr. Sartor. Do you concentrate this in Texas City? 

Mr. Lomen. We concentrate on the property, and it is shipped in 
steel drums of about 1,800 pounds capacity, shipped by steamer 
from the point of origin to Seattle, and then by rail to Texas City. 

Mr. Say or. Is it a high-grade concentrate or a low-grade con- 
centrate? 

Mr. Lomen. We consider it as high grade. The maximum is some- 
thing over 76, and we concentrate te 68 to 72 percent. It is considered 
very high grade and is so pronounced by the Texas City smelter. 

Mr. Sartor. What will happen if the Texas City smelter is not 
continued? 

Mr. Lomen. If we get the dollar and a quarter, I do not care 
whether they run the Texas City smelter or not. 

Mr. Saytor. Where would they process it? 

Mr. Lomen. Ship it to? 

Mr. Saytor. Yes. 

Mr. Lomen. There are smelters in Japan, Holland, England. And 
one time when the American tin fields were operating in Alaska we 
arranged for them to ship one carload of concentrate to a detinning 
plant in San Francisco, and they produced that to metallic tin with 
perfect satisfaction, and there is no reason in the world why it has to 
go to Texas City, you know. 

Mr. Sartor. There are some processing plants in New Jersey at 
the present time, are there not? 

Mr. Lomen. The Vulcan Detinning Co. is now contemplating a 
plant on the Pacific coast, and if they had Alaska concentrate to 
supplement scrap tin, they could run it through just as well as the 
Texas City smelter. 
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Mr. Sartor. Of course, the reason I do not like the Texas Cit 
smelter is that it is American money that is subsidizing it, and all 
the research goes to a Dutch company. 

Mr. Lomen. If the Government would pay us if we shipped it to 
the Vulcan Detinning Co., we would be just as well satisfied, but the 
Government buys it all at Texas City. That is our market and we 
like it. 

Mr. Sartor. That is all. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you very much, Mr. Lomen. 

The next witness is Mr. A. W. Ramstad. Identify yourself for the 
record and proceed. 


STATEMENT OF A. W. RAMSTAD, TREASURER AND BUSINESS 
MANAGER OF THE NORTHERN TIN CO. OF ALASKA 


Mr. Ramstap. My name is A. W. Ramstad. I am treasurer and 
business manager of the Northern Tin Co. and a member of the board 
of directors of the corporation. 

I would like to make a brief statement on the Northern Tin Co., 
just a little bit of their history and operations. 

Our corporation has been financed and operated solely with private 
capital. Initial investment was made in 1949 when tin prices were a 
little over a dollar a pound. I think it was a dollar and three cents. 
This price had been relatively free from extreme fluctuations for some 
time prior to that year. 

I have some statistics here very briefly on our operation. 

From 1949 to 1953, the statistics are as follows: 

We might bear in mind in these statistics that our company is 
very small. It would be about the minimum. Our total investment 
does not run into the millions, it is somewhere around an initial 
investment of $125,000 to $150,000. 

During the years 1949 to 1953, for operating time, we got in about 
300 operating days, consisting of 3 full seasons and approximately 
2 half seasons. Our production has been 695,000 pounds—and here 
again these figures are approximate—695,000 pounds of concentrate, 
with payable tin content running from 66 to 71 percent, vielding 
477,000 pounds of metallic tin. 

The price aid value that we have obtained per pound of tin has 
ranged from 75 cents to $1.4825 for a gross value of $527,700. 

We have recovered gold with the tin which has yielded $9,500. 

Total production proceeds of $537,200. 

As to marketing—all the tin concentrates were smelted at Texas 
City, and all the tin metal was sold to the RFC with the exception of 
approximately 70,000 pounds from our 1953 production, which was 
sold to a New York broker, due to the RFC refusing to purchase. 

I wish to make it clear that we are not asking for Government aid 
to be baled out of this tin venture that we have gotten into. We 
got into it without any Government help, and we can get out of it 
without any Government help. We went into it voluntarily, and we 
can likewise leave it without any undue hardship on any of the 
stockholders or investors. 

We have made a profit in some years and we lost money in others, 
with the final net result of making enough to pay all of our debts, 
but not enough to warrant payment of any dividends to the investors. 
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In other words, you might say that we have no more than broken 
even. 

We suspended our operations in 1954 and do not intend to resume 
operations under the present domestic tin policy. 

Our company is stil! intact and able to continue in the tin industry, 
but unless the present policies change we naturally are forced to divert 
our capital into ventures other than tin. 

In that connection, I might say that we have done that very thing 
within the last 2 or 3 months. I said we have suspended ovr opera- 
tions. However, we have not withdrawn our equipment from the 
tin property, but we have been hanging on, leaving it there, with the 
hope that something might break in our favor that we would come 
out better by leaving it there, and possibly to resume. 

This other industry that we have invested in is a gold property. 
A little has been said about the difficulties of gold, but there is one 
thing with gold mining—the price is stable, it is firm. We know 
what it is and are reasonably certain that if we get out so many 
ounces of gold we can compute the dollar-and-cent value of it which 
we need to pay our bills and debts with. With tin it is different. 

Every year we have gone along mining tin and naturally had to 
follow a middle-of-the-road plan, you might say. Since we could not 
decide what is marginal, what is submarginal, you might call it a 
form of high grading. That, of course, is not considered to be good 
mining, and if you do that, you are in effect wasting by butchering, 
if I may use that word, what might otherwise be good mining ground. 

As I said before, the first year we started the price was $1.03 a 
pound. We set up our plant and equipment and got in a short oper- 
ating season and produced about 50 tons of concentrate, which from 
a production standpoint we were very happy with. The end of the 
season came, and we calculated at $1.03 a pound that we had $70,000 
in money. The tin was shipped down to the smelter, and during the 
course of the transhipment period the tin market broke. Our con- 
tract with RFC called for the price in effect at the time of delivery 
to the smelter, so it was directly based upon the market when it 
arrived there. At that time the price had slid to 75 cents a pound, 
roughly, and instead of getting $70,000 to pay our bills we had less 
than $50,000. That is just one example. 

Rather than go into detail year by year, I would just like to make 
the one point that at no time in these five seasons of operating have 
we known with any certainty at the time the mining was carried on 
during the summer what we were going to end up with in dollars. 
We could calculate the pounds of concentrate we would produce, but 
we obviously could not tell what the dollar value was. It has gone 
the other way also, fortunately for us. 

In our second year, which would be the 1950 season, we were pro- 
ducing tin when price was around 75 cents a pound. ‘Then, as you all 
know, the Korean situation came and tin prices soared. We were 
fortunate enough that year that the tin price rose enough between 
time of shipment and arrival at the smelter that we received a price of 
$1.4825 per pound. Approximately 2 weeks later I believe the price 
was up to $1.80. Two or three weeks after that it started down the 
other way. It was jumping I think as much as a nickle a day. 

I might also state that our company has no connection whatsoever 
with the much-heard-about United States Tin Corp. The United 
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States Tin Corp. has released some figures to me of their production 
which I would like to state. 

From 1949 to October 1954, they are supposed to have produced 

558,600 pounds of metallic tin, for a value of $573,000. From October 
1954 to the present date they estimate the value of their unshipped 
concentrate at $300,000, which, if that is correct, would give them a 
total dollar production of $873,000. 

I believe Mr. Lomen mentioned that in the last 5 years a millon or 
a million and a quarter in value of tin had been produced, which would 

2 made up of United States tin an northern tin. 

“Our operations are strictly all placer. We are on the southeast 
slope of Potato Mountain. 

Mr. Rocers. Would you point that out on the map for us? 

Mr. Ramstap. It does not show on here. It is 12 miles northeast 
of Cape Mountain. It is more on the coast here. This map is quite 
small. Potato Mountain is just 12 miles to the east and the north of 
Cape Mountain. In other words, they are very close together. The 
creek we have been mining on is on the southeast slope of Potato 
Mountain. There are other creeks over on the other side also that the 
Bureau of Mines have drilled sevreal years ago, but we have never gone 
over on that side. 

Buck Creek, where we are mining, as I understand it was where 
the original discovery of tin was made in the early 1900’s in the search 
for gold, when they found this heavy concentrate that turned out to 
be tin. 

Mr. Ruopss. Are the waters around that peninsula navigable all 
the months of the year or is it frozen in? 

Mr. Ramstap. Which waters 

Mr. Ruopes. Around the aaa Peninsula. 

Mr. Ramstap. They are frozen in. 

Mr. Ruoprs. How many months of the year are they frozen in? 
Mr. Ramsrap. I would say from late October and November 
correct me on this, Mr. Lomen—from November to June, I would 

say. No 2 years are alike. 

T might, if I may, Mr. Chairman, bring out a couple of more points. 

Mr. Rocers. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roacers. Proceed, Mr. Ramstad. 

Mr. Ramstap. I made a few notes here while Mr. Lomen was 
testifying, and maybe some others. 

He was asked about the tin prices. The present price is 91% cents. 
I believe that is the New York price, and that is what our sales of 
all of our tin has been based upon. However, it is not the price that 
we realize, as it has been the practice at Texas City to deduct—it used 
to be 2 cents, and the last sale made there was a 3-cent differential. So 
if it is 91% in New York, we would get 88% cents. 

Also I believe this question was answered before. Ore concen- 
trates are delivered f. 0. b. Texas City smelter. We have never 
had any contract negotiated with the RFC prior to the time that ‘he 
concentrates have been mined and we know roughly what we hr ve, 
and, you might say, immediately pri ceding the time they are re ady 
for shipment. to the smelter. The ccntract price has always been an 
unknown item with the exception of a period when the price was 
fairly stable at $1.215, New York price—then the contract read 
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$1.195 per pound. During that period we did have the price in the 
contract, but that was not when we were mining it. We never got 
any assurance of price until after it was mined and our money was 
spent and we had the tin to sell. 

In connection with the questions that have been raised about the 
price that would be required, I can only say from our experience that 
the price that we have gotten has averaged roughly $1.10 a pound. 
We do not feel that we have made any large profit. You might say, 
as I said before, we consider we more or less have broken even. So 
I would not consider so far as the present extent of our operation, 
that $1.10 a pound would be anything too much to get excited about. 
It would be nearer a dollar and a quarter. However, with the insta- 
bility of price and so forth, you must understand we have not had the 
incentive to plow any more money into the venture with a view to 
expanding our operation. Due to the spill that we took in 1949 
when we first got into this, we just figured if we could confine our- 
selves to our present investment and try and recover that we would 
be lucky. 

I think that is all I have. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartiett. Mr. Ramstad, is yours a placer or lode operation? 

Mr. Ramstap. Strictly all placer. 

Mr. Bartierr. How do you mine it? 

Mr. Ramstap. We mine it with a dragline and tractor dozers, and 
we have a washing plant that is equipped with so-called Pan-American 
jigs which clean the concentrate of heavy sands, and so forth. It is 
all free-stream tin and there is no crushing operation or anything like 
that connected such as there would be in lode mining. 

Mr. Bartietr. How deep is it? 

Mr. Ramstap. Fairly shallow. Our pay gravels run about 4 feet. 
There is some 3 feet, 3 feet probably to 6, that we have mined. 

Mr. Barter. Do you find tin all the way through? 

Mr. Ramstap. There is always some on top, but more or less like 
our experience in gold, the bulk is concentrated at or near bedrock. 

Mr. Bartiertr. How many claims do you have? 

Mr. Ramstap. We have got quite a few. Some, of course, have 
been mined. The creek parts have been mined but the large benches 
have not been fully prospected. Most of the tin mined has come out 
of Buck Creek. Buck Creek itself is roughly 3 miles long, and nearly 
all the mining that has been done is in the present stream channel it- 
self. Certain things have led us to believe that the main pay is out 
on the benches that have not been explored yet. 

Mr. Bartiert. From what you say, I take it you would be much 
less interested in opening up if there were a price of $1.80 right now, 
which might decline next week to $1.60, than having a lower price 
of a dollar and a quarter which you could depend on over a period 
of years. Is that correct? 

Mr. Ramstap. That is very true. 

Mr. Bartuetr. That is all. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Savior. Mr. Ramstad, I would like to congratulate you on 
your statement that the company got into it on its own, have not had 
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a Government subsidy, are operating without any. I want to con- 
gratulate you on the typcial American operation. 

Mr. Ramstap. Thank you. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopers. Mr. Ramstad, does the tin market fluctuate rather 
wildly? 

Mr. Ramstap. Yes. As I pointed out, in 1950—of course that was 
Korea that did that—I would say, thinking back—our tin was en 
route out of Alaska in the month of November and the tin price was 
rising, going up 2, 3, 4, 5 cents, and by the time it arrived down at 
Seattle I think it was up to a dollar. I do not just remember offhand. 
It was early in December, I believe, when we negotiated with RFC 
and released it for shipment down to Texas City. It took about 10 
days to get down there, and in those 10 days it had risen about 25 
cents a pound. As I remember, I think it was about a dollar and a 
quarter at the time we signed the contract and released the tin, and 
we got $1.48, the market when shipment arrived at smelter. 

Mr. Ruopres. How much tin do you think would be produced 
annually in Alaska if we went through with this program that is out- 
lined? 

Mr. Ramstap. I think the big question there would be whether or 
not these indicated lode discoveries were made. I say that for the 
reason that a placer operation is necessarily limited to such a short 
season. You see, we can only operate a placer mine such as ours, 
say, 70 to 80 days out of the year. A lode mine could be developed 
to operate the year around. 

Now Potato Mountain, where our creek comes out of, there has 
been some work in the older days—-we have never done any—but very 
little, I guess, to explore whether or not a lode existed there. We are 
not at all sure of the source of this tin that we have been recovering, 
whether it is out of lode. We have indication it is and the lodes are 
there, that it must be just a question of where. The only other ex- 
planation that we have, where it might come from, is from dikes. We 
have a lot of dikes and some deposits are very rich around those dikes, 
the upper side of them. 

Getting back to your question, I think it would depend more or less 
on that. I do not think the placer operations would yield too great 
a tonnage due to the fact of a very short season, but I think there is a 
very good possibility of developing more lode mines out of these 
mountains. 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you think it might be wise for somebody to explore 
that area and see what the possibility for lode operation is? 

Mr. Ramstap. | think absolutely so, but you are not going to find 
private capital, I do not think, very anxious to spend their own money 
to go out and look for something that they have no idea within any 
reasonable limit of what in the world it is going to be worth if they do 
find any 

Mr. Rocerrs. As I understand it, you would say you did not think 
the people would get very excited about $1.10 a pound. 

Mr. Ramstap. I was speaking for ourselves only, on a placer 
operation. 

Mr. Rogers. You say on your own operation. If the Government 
fixed a price of $1.10 provided a guaranteed price of $1.10, of course, 
if no one got any more tin it would not be very much of a subsidy you 
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would have to pay. What do you think would be a price that would 
provide the incentive you think necessary? 

Mr. Ramstap. I figure $1.25. 

Mr. Rocers. $1.25? 

Mr. Ramstap. Yes, because you have to provide—our costs today 
or 1953, the last year we operated, are greatly in excess of what they 
were in 1949. Since 1949 the Government has erected one of the 
radar stations near us. It was very hard for us to get labor. They 
are paying higher wages than we could possibly afford to pay, and as 
a result the labor costs have gone up. That is true of any business, 
of course. And likewise fuel oil and groceries and equipment that we 
have to buy. ‘To replace the equipment we have today, you could 
not replace it for $125,000, what it cost back in 1949. 

Mr. Rogers. Have the Eskimos joined a union? 

. Mr. Ramsrap. I do not think they have joined a union but they 
have ideas of higher wages than they used to get. We used to hire 
Eskimos in 1949 by paying a dollar an hour, and they thought that 
was good wages, and it was pretty good wages for them. Now today 
they will not hire for less than $1.75, I do not think, as long as there 
was Government work around where they could get, I have heard, as 
high as $3 an hour. That is higher than we pay our highest skilled 
workman. 

Mr. Rocerrs. It looks like they have priced themselves out of the 
market, that the law of diminishing returns has set in on them. 

Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Barrierr. Returning to that field Commissioner Benson ex- 
pressed official interest in, how many people are put out of employ- 
ment there by reason of the fact you are not now operating? 

Mr. Ramstap. In our case it is not very many. I would say 15. 

Mr. Bartuert. Thank you. 

Mr. Roacers. Mr. Abbott, a member of the professional staff, has 
some questions. 

Mr. Aspport. If I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Are you in agreement with Mr. Lomen, if a period were set up, as to 
how long such a period should be extended? 

Mr. Ramstap. I did not follow you. 

Mr. Asporrt. A 6- or 8-year incentive program. 

Mr. Ramstap. Mr. Lomen said 8, and I would not say any less than 
that. I would say around 10, maybe. 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. Ramstad, in considering other proposals for the 
Domestic Minerals Program Extension Act of 1953, one of the alter- 
natives with respect to manganese, in this case in several bills now 
before this subcommittee, proposed rather than a time period a 
quantity program measured in long-ton units in the case of manganese. 
Would you have any opinion at this time as to the desirability of a 
program expressed in quantity rather than in time? Or do you feel 
that the time would provide a better incentive for the industry? 

Mr. Ramstap. I think the time. 

Mr. Assorr. Time rather than a quantity program? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Asportr. You have no opinion? 

Mr. Ramstap. I have no opinion, really. 

Mr. Lomen. May I answer that, Mr. Abbott? 

Mr. Apporrt. Yes. 
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Mr. Lomen. As long as Mr. Ramstad declined to answer it. I 
would think that your suggestion might be superior to the one which 
we have made. Then the Government would know exactly what 
they are talking about. 

Mr. Rocers. You mean on a quantity basis? 

Mr. Lomen. I would say 10,000 tons of metallic tin. 

Mr. Assotr. Then the Government would know exactly the 
maximum cost of such an incentive program? 

Mr. Lomen. Yes. I would prefer that. 

Mr. Ramsrap. I see the point now. 

Mr. Lomen. The Government would then know what it was doing 
in dollars and cents, and it would take us a long time to reach 10,000 
tons, and by that time, if we cannot stand on our own feet, then we 
are in an industry that does not belong anyhow. 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. Ramstad, I understand you have not had loans, 
exploration or otherwise, from Federal agencies. 

Mr. Ramstap. Not one cent. 

Mr. Axssorr. What is the relationship of your property to that 
which is operated by the United States Tin Corp.? 

Mr. Ramstap. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Assort. I mean geographically. Are you in the same area? 

Mr. Ramstap. They are on Brooks Mountain, and Potato Mountain 
would be north and west of them. I do not know just what it is in 
miles, but it takes about 10 minutes in an airplane. 

Mr. Assorr. At the beginning of your testimony you referred to 
some figures on tin produced by the United States Tin Corp., and I 
believe before the C apehart committee last year it was indicated that 
between 1951 and 1954 the United States Tin Corp. received in the 
neighborhood of between $2.7 million and $2.9 million. Are you 
familiar with how much of that has been repaid? 

Mr. Ramstap. No; I am not. 

Mr. Assorr. Could you answer that, Mr. Lomen? 

Mr. Lomen. I am greatly embarrassed, as a Director of United 
States Tin, but I have never attended a directors’ meeting, and my 
election was only approved recently by the governing authorities 
controlling United States Tin. But all of the concentrates shipped by 
United States Tin have gone to Texas City smelter and they are all 
impounded. When they require money for operations it comes from 
the GSA. Of course that was a fluctuating contract. They carry a 
ledger sheet and they owe more today and less tomorrow. 

Mr. Aspotr. What you are saying is, when tin is delivered 
Texas City its value is credited as repayment? 

Mr. Lomen. It is all impounded by GSA, as I understand it. 

Mr. Assort. Do you hold any stock in United States Tin Corp.? 

Mr. Lomen. Yes; I hold 1,000 shares worth about $175. 

Mr. Asport. Do you have any connection with the Seattle Trust & 

Savings Bank at Seattle? 

Mr. Lomen. None whatever. 

Mr. Aszorr. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you, Mr. Ramstad. Do you have anything 
further? 

Mr. Ramsrap. Just one thing, Mr. Chairman. In answer to 
Mr. Bartlett’s question a little while ago, I might add, in addition to 
my answer of 15 men employed, that represents about half natives 
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on the payroll, 6 or 7 of them, but it represents a living for, should I 
say, 30 or 40 people, because they all have big families. We have at 
our camp constructed some buildings where they live, they bring their 
families and they are great producers of children. They have 7 to 10 
or 11 or 12 children each. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you very much, Mr. Ramstad. 

We have the representatives of the several departments involved 
here. Mr. Merrill has testified earlier in the hearing. 

Let the Chair recognize at this time Mr. John Reed of the Geological 
Survey. 

Let me make this suggestion. We also have Mr. Wylie McKinnon. 
Will all three of you gather at the witness table, unless one of you has 
a statement. 

Mr. Reep. I have no prepared statement. I will be very happy to 
answer such questions as I can. 

Mr. Rogers. That is what the Chair had in mind. If all three of 
the Government witnesses would come to the witness table to answer 
any questions we have, I think we can expedite it. 


QUESTION PERIOD OF CHARLES W. MERRILL, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
MINERALS, BUREAU OF MINES, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR ; 
JOHN C. REED, STAFF COORDINATOR, GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR; AND WYLIE F. McKINNON, 
DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF TIN, FEDERAL FACILITIES CORPORATION 


Mr. Barruiertr. I would like to ask Dr. Reed, Mr. Chairman, what 
the views of Geological Survey are as to the tin potential in Alaska, 
with special reference to Seward Peninsula area. 

Mr. Resp. The first statement that we would have to make in 
answer to that question, Mr. Bartlett, is that we do not know the size 
of the tin potential of the Territory of Alaska. We do have some 
information on that subject. 

As has already been brought out in the testimony this afternoon, 
tin occurs in Alaska both in placers and in lodes. The resources of tin 
in terms of available data might aggregate for the whole Territory at 
the present time between six and eight thousand tons. Of that, let us 
say, 6,000 tons—and remember that is perhaps a minimum—probably 
4,000 would be on the Seward Peninsula, which is the general region 
that has been emphasized this afternoon. Of that on the Seward 
Peninsula perhaps two-thirds would be in the lode at Lost River, the 
United States tin property, and the rest in placers such as that talked 
about by Mr. Lomen and Mr. Ramstad. Let me emphasize, however, 
that the final extent is unknown to anyone at the present time. 

Mr. Bartuertt. Is that calculation based upon a thorough explora- 
tion or minimum exploration? Has much been done by the Gov- 
ernment or by private industry in seeking to determine the overall 
amount of tin which might be found there? 

Mr. Reep. This is a relative sort of thing, Mr. Bartlett. Some 
detailed work has been done in a few places. ‘Taking an overall view 
of the tin resources of the Territory, a most inadequate job has been 
done up to the present time. 

Mr. Bartuerr. That is all. 

Mr. Roaers. Do you have questions of the other witnesses? 
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Mr. Bartuertt. I would like to ask Mr. McKinnon of the Federal 
Facilities Corp. regarding the building up of a tin industry in Alaska 
with respect to the contribution that industry might make to the 
overall tin supply of the United States. 

Mr. McKinnon. Of course, our interest here is only to the extent 
that we operate the smelter where most of this tin has gone. The 
present program is completed. The law under which we operate 
authorizes the smelter to operate until June of 1956. Last year, in 
1954, the administration recommended that the smelter should be 
closed as of June 1954. The law states that it will operate until 
1956 or until such earlier time as the Congress shall otherwise pro- 
vide. The recommendation was made to close it last year. The 
Congress then passed a resolution stating that we should operate at 
least until June of 1955 and that they would make a study and adopt 
appropriate legislation by April 30. 

At the present time there is a resolution that has been passed by 
the Senate, it is in the House, has been reported out by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, has not been acted upon by the 
full House. So at the present time the smelter is not sure whether 
it is running for another year, but certainly at the end of next year 
the legislation will have expired. I emphasize that only because I 
realize that is of extreme importance to the subject you are consider- 
ing this afternoon. The material that could be shipped this summer 
if we operate, we could purchase; but anything that is produced this 
fall or winter or next spring, it cannot be shipped out of Alaska until 
June, and it would never get to the smelter in time to be smelted by 
the end of June. That is the end of our authority. So for all practical 
purposes the smelter does not offer much hope for the Alaska operation 
from now on. 

Mr. Bartiet1. Mr. McKinnon, if the Alaska miners were obliged 
to ship to England for smelting purposes, do you have any idea of 
how much their cost per pound would be increased? 

Mr. McKinnon. I do not think the freight would be a very major 
item. The water travel from the west coast to England would not 
be much greater than the rail freight from Se attle to Texas City. 
However, if he sells it in England, he is se lling it against the English 
market, which is traditionally a couple of cents lower than the Ameri- 
can market. 

Mr. Bartuetrr. Mr. Merrill, if I may, does the Bureau of Mines 
have any further exploratory steps in the works so far as the tin re- 
sources of Alaska are concerned? 

Mr. Merritu. The Bureau of Mines has essentially left the explora- 
tion business in view of the authority and responsibility of the Defense 
Minerals Exploration Administration, and while we collaborate with 
the Geological Survey as technical advisers to the DMEA, as operators, 
on exploration with appropriated funds, our work is very small. 

Mr. Barrierr. Dr. Reed, you have been associated with Alaska 
for a long while. I do not know if it is fair to ask you this question 
or not. If you do not care to respond, do not answer it. 

Do you have a personal opinion as to the possibility of building up 
a worthwhile tin mining industry in Alaska? 

Mr. Reep. That is a difficult question to answer. However, I 
will attempt it. 
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There are insufficient data, in my mind, both officially and per- 
sonally, to really appraise the resources of the Territory in tin at the 
present time. 

The general approach to that kind of a problem that we take is a 
geologic one of appriasing the geologic environment. We know a lot 
about the geologic environment of the Seward Peninsula, and it is 
one in which tin can and does occur. Many of us do not feel that 
going beyond that stage, except through such an organization as the 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration, is a proper function 
of the Federal Government. Once the geologic environment is deter- 
mined, perhaps the presence and character of mineral deposits is 
determined, the specific exploration, let us call it, the prospecting, we 
feel to be an industry affair by and large except as applied to such a 
thing as the DMEA. 

We have been working on this geologic environment of the Seward 
Peninsula since way back around 1910 sporadically off and on. We 
expect to do more. We are in the midst now of marshalling the 
data that has been gathered over all these years into a summary 
report that will appraise that situation. That will not, however, 
state that there are so many yards of such and such value of ground 
on a particular creek. I do not know whether I make myself clear 
or not. © 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes. This report will give a general geologic indi- 
cation of the probability or at least the possibility. 

Mr. Reep. We feel, of course, that there is more tin there than 
we are able to add up on the tally sheet now. 

Mr. Bartiett. Certainly it is clear that actually there would be 
more than six or eight thousand tons. 

Mr. Reep. Let me be just specific a moment for the purpose that 
I do not wish to get into a long discussion of this unless you want it. 
There has been some drilling done on one of the lode properties that 
indicated the presence of cassiterite in a different type of lode deposits 
than formerly known, namely, the older known dike deposits. DMEA 
is working on that now attempting to prove the character and extent 
of that particular type of mineralization at that place. Let us say 
that is successful and substantial deposits of that tin are found in 
that particular locality. This would immediately increase the possi- 
bility or would raise the possibility of dozens of other things of that 
type at different places on the Seward Peninsula. 

Mr. Barttert. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. McKinnon, I cannot help but wonder why this 
concentrate is shipped to Seattle by water and then by rail to Texas 
City. Would it not be cheaper to send it through the Panama Canal 
by water? 

Mr. McKinnon. I have often wondered that myself, sir, but I have 
not been able to find that there in any service from the upper North- 
west that hits that part of the gulf. You can get service from the 
west coast to the east coast, but there are not so many ships that 
come into the gulf. Every shipper from Alaska and Canada has 
found it feasible to ship it by rail after they get to the United States. 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you know whether the entire cargo of the ship 
is made up of concentrate or is it a part of the cargo ordinarily? 
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Mr. McKinnon. Obviously, with only a hundred or two hundred 
tons or less at a time, it would have to be merely less than carload 
lots shipments, you might say. 

Mr. Ruopes. Dr. Reed, do you know whether there are any tin 
reserves in the continental United States that have not been dev sloped? 

Mr. Reep. Virtually none, sir, I believe. 

Mr. Ruopes. I understand from your last response to Mr. Bartlett’s 
question that there is now an exploratory work going on in the 
Seward Peninsula in order to determine the existence of lode possi- 
bilities and the extent of them. 

Mr. Reep. There is exploratory work going on, focused on one 
particular deposit at the present time. 

Mr. Ruopes. I see. Would it be possible or feasible for the 
Geological Survey to go into a rather comprehensive survey of the 
situation to find out what the reserves might be in that area? 

Mr. Reep. We are continuing in the Geological Survey of that 
type of investigation and expect to continue it. However, we cannot 
spend a larger proportion of our effort in that particular direction 
than seems to be appropriate under the circumstances. 

Mr. Ruopss. I will direct this to all three of you. Do you feel 
right now that your Department might favor some sort of a plan 
to make it more attractive for exploration and the mining of tin in 
Alaska? 

Mr. Reep. That would be a subject that would not come within 
the function of the Survey. At least I will pass. 

Mr. Ruopes. I suppose Mr. McKinnon is the one who would 
answer that. 

Mr. McKinnon. Sir, I think in view of the fact that we last year 
recommended the smelter be closed, I would find it rather hard to 
recommend continued program for development of the tin area. 

Mr. Ruopss. I realize this is probably going to be a rather sensitive 
question, and, of course, you have the usual right to say it is classified 
material if you find it necessary. Is there a stoc kpile of tin, in your 
opinion, adequate for the present needs of the United States? 

Mr. McKiynon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ruopes. And projected needs within the foreseeable future? 

Mr. McKinnon. Yes, sir. I would like to add to that that my 
agency is not the one charged with determining what is adequate 
stockpile, but in my opinion we have sufficient tin. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would assume, then, that your opinion is shared by 
the agency which does determine that? 

Mr. McKinnon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ruopss. I think that is all. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. McKinnon, what other facilities are there for 
performing the operation that is presently performed at Texas City 
smelter within the confines of the United States? 

Mr. McKinnon. Practically none, sir. One of the gentlemen 
spoke about one company on the west coast that purchased some ores 
and treated it. That is possible with good clean ores. The smelting 
of tin is very easy. The refining of it is extremely difficult. For all 
practical purposes the smelter at Texas City is the only smelter in the 
Western Hemisphere of any size. Brazil is getting one going now, 
but it is still intended only for their own use and not entering the 
market. But real good clean ores could be sold at times to an alloy 
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maker. He can smelt that, and if he can use the resulting metal in 
the form that it would be, meaning with some impurities, not too 
many impurities, he could use that, but he would be limited as a 
steady source of tin smelting. There is none in the United States at 
the present time except this one. 

Mr. Rocers. Approximately what is the investment that this 
Government has in the tin smelter at Texas City? 

Mr. McKinnon. I am very glad you asked that, sir. I was going 
to ask permission to correct a former statement that had been made. 
1 believe Mr. Lomen said $23 million. It is about $10 million too 
high. The total investment in the smelter since inception is a little 
less than $10 million. There is an additional $3% million in the waste 
acid plant at the smelter site. The total is a little over $13 million. 

Mr. Rocrers. What will happen to those properties should you 
cease to operate? 

Mr. McKinnon. That is one of the things that is being studied in 
the study Congress is supposed to make. There is no chance of 
selling it, if that is your question. 

Mr. Rogers. What amount in dollars and cents approximately 
could be recovered by the Federal Government from the assets you 
have there in connection with that Texas City smelter? 

Mr. McKinnon. Very little, sir. There is very little recapture 
money in there. It might be $1 million or $2 million. That would 
be about all. 

Mr. Rocrers. One more question in that respect. As presently 
operating, what is the cost of a pound of tin? I do not know whether 
that question was asked correctly or not, but I mean, in your smelter 
operation the Government is undoubtedly losing money on the pro- 
duction of that tin. 

Mr. McKinnon. I would say, sir, that, it we were operating at a 
normal rate, which would be in the neighborhood of 35,000 tons a 
year, we would operate without loss at the operating level. We 
would not recapture amortization or interest on the money. At the 
present time, for the past year we have been operating at the rate of 
about 25,000 to 26,000 tons. Due to several fortunate breaks that 
I would not want to think would reoccur, we again are operating at 
just about break even at the operating level without any recapture of 
the indirect costs. 

Mr. Rocers. Do I understand you to say that the capital invest- 
ment has not been recaptured? 

Mr. McKinnon. We carry it on our books, sir, and show an amorti- 
zation, and out of the total $13 million approximately $7 million has 
been amortized on the books, but to do that we have shown a loss. 

In your other question you asked the cost per pound of tin? 

Mr. Roaers. Yes. 

Mr. McKinnon. That, Mr. Rogers—of course, our smeleter is 
possibly more versatile than any other smelter in the world, in that we 


treat more different types and grades of concentrates than any other 


smelter in the world, and that would vary. On a real good alluvial 


ore, 74 or 75 percent, our cost would be actually less than 2 cents per 


pound for smelting. In treating Bolivian ore we could get above 25 
cents a pound. 
Mr. Rocers. Where do you get most of your concentrate? 
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Mr. Mckinnon. Volumewise, by far the greatest amount comes 
from Bolivia. The second largest comes from Indonesia, then the 
Belgium Congo, then Thailand, a small amount from Alaska, Mexico, 
Canada, Portugal, the Gold Coast, French Cameroons, Egypt. 

Mr. Rogers. Every place but the United States? 

Mr. McKinnon. We get usually 10 to 20 tons a year that is 
recovered as a byproduct from one firm out in the West. 

Mr. Rogers. How much is that? 

Mr. McKinnon. 10 to 20 tons of concentrate per vear. 

Mr. Rocers. What is it at the end of the operation? 

Mr. McKinnon. That would usually run around 50 or 60 percent. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would like to ask you again, Doctor, to expand on 
the previous question. Are there any known deposits which have 
not been brought into production of tin in Mexico or Canada? 

Mr. Reep. I cannot answer that question. I just do not know 
the answer. I am not aware of any substantial deposits in Canada. 
There may be some in Mexico. But the extent of the exploration, 
which is your question, I simply do not know. 

Mr. Ruopes. The thing I am trying to determine is the position we 
might be in in the event of war. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, I understand. Perhaps Mr. Merrill would be able 
to answer that question. 

Mr. Merriti. There has been a small production, as an almost 
infinitesimal byproduct, by Consolidated. It is lead-zine property. 
They have scalped off about a ton a month or something like that. 

In Mexico there is a rather extended area where there is tin in 
little arroyos. It is a high arid country, and apparently the gravels 
there are rich, but there is no water, and I understand that the natives 
are able to go out during a short rainy season and working by the 
very crudest methods they have been able to recover a fairly ‘substan- 
tial quantity of tin by Mexican standards. These statistics on it are 
not satisfactory, because much of it moves directly into local use, 
smelted down in crude forges for making local solder and such ma- 
terial for handcrafts loc: ally. A small quantity does flow north into 
the United States. You have some purchases, do you not? 

Mr. McKinnon. Yes. 

Mr. Merriti. But | would think this thing certainly is of the 
order of minus 500 tons a year, and I am not too sure of that figure. 

Mr. Ruopes. It would be very high-cost production probably. 

Mr. McKinnon. And no subject to expansion or mechanization or 
sustaining of American needs. 

Mr. Ruopss. | do not know who can answer this, but do any of 
you know whether DMPA or any other governmental agency still has 
contracts for the purchase of Bolivian tin which must be fulfilled in 
the years to come? 

Mr. McKrynon. I do not believe DMPA ever had any, sir. We 
buy from Bolivia. At the present time our current contract would 
have expired at the end of April, and we extended that for 3 months. 
So our current contracts run until the end of July. It calls for approxi- 
mately 1,000 tons of tin in concentrate per month. 

Mr. Ruopegs. Then when this Texas City plant shuts down, if we 
want to buy any tin, we are going to have to buy it from some other 
country which has a smelter? 
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Mr. McKinnon. That is right, but all of the tin that is consumed 
in the United States comes from that source anyway. We have not 
sold a pound of tin to industry since April 1 of 1953. 

Mr. Ruopes. Is that because you cannot compete with foreign 
production pricewise? 

Mr. McKinnon. No, sir. We have been putting ours mainly into 
the stockpile and believe that industry should be on its own when it 
could, and it has been able to import all its needs. There is ample 
tin in the world. We never have gone out aggressively to try to sell 
it even when we are were selling tin. 

Mr. Ruopes. You think there would be no demand in private 
industry then to establish a smelter in the United States to assure a 
defense supply? 

Mr. McKinnon. Sir, I made the statement a little bit ago that I 
did not believe the smelter could be sold. I do not believe it is 
economically attractive to industry. I think that there will be 
propositions made to the Government to lease the smelter at some 
nominal fee, and somebody will try to use the smelter to produce tin, 
alloys, and possibly some other things, and in return at least agree to 
keep it in operation for a number of years. That is merely a guess. 

Mr. Roaers. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. McKinnon, do you know the world production 
of tin? 

Mr. McKinnon. Yes. It varies, of course, and statistics are not 
too accurate. It runs 165,000 to 170,000, without considering China. 

Did you say consumption or production? 

Mr. Bartietrr. Consumption also. 

Mr. McKinnon. That would be more like 135 to 140 thousand. 

Mr. Bartierr. Then we consume more than one-third of the total 
amount used in the world? 

Mr. McKinnon. That is right. We have been buying because of 
our stockpile, purchasing more than a half 

Mr. Bartierr. Malaya produces what percentage of tin? 

Mr. McKinnon. Malaya will produce itself around 58,000 to 
60,000 tons in Malaya. They have two very large smelters there and 
would also take in concentrates from Indochina, Burma, and Thailand. 
So the smelter production will be in the neighborhood of 67,000 or 
68,000. 

Mr. Bartuierr. And Bolivia’s production is what percent of world 
production? 

Mr. McKinnon. Bolivia has been as high as 40 up until a couple 
of years ago. You would call 34 or 32 their normal production. It is 
falling off rapidly under nationalization. I think now—we are all 
guessing—it is somewhere around 28 or 29 thousand for last year and 
will be possibly less this year. 

Mr. Bartuerr. I did not quite grasp your answer to Mr. Rogers. 
You said volumewise, I believe, that most of your tin is coming into 
the smelter now from Bolivia. 

Mr. McKinnon. The reason I used that term, sir, Bolivia is lower 
grade on the average. It takes about 3 tons of ore to get a ton of tin. 
So you import a great volume in tons of concentrate. 

Mr. Barttuertt. I see. 

Mr. McKinnon. Where, if you get a ton of ore from Indonesia, 
Thailand, Belgian Congo, it could be 75 or 76 percent. We have 
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had as high as 77. Then it only takes a ton and a third to make a 
ton of tin. 

Mr. Bartuietr. Would you say that in this country we use more 
tin in the refined state from Bolivia or Malaya? 

Mr. McKinnon. By far the greatest amount, as far as the consump- 
tion of the country, comes from Malaya. 

Mr. Bartuert. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Abbott has a question he wants to ask. 

Mr. Assorr. You made reference to the extension of the Bolivia 
purchase contract for a 3-month period? 

Mr. McKinnon. Yes. 

Mr. Assort. At 1,000 tons a month? 

Mr. McKinnon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Assorr. Can you state the contract price? 

Mr. McKinnon. It is based on the market. I will give you it if 
you want it. It is rather complicated. 

Mr. Assort. If you were buying a thousand tons today on that 
formula, without details, what would it average? 

Mr. McKinnon. I would imagine abeut 75 to 78 cents per pound 
of tin contained. 

Mr. Assort. And that is delivered? 

Mr. McKinnon. No, sir. We take that in oceanports of Chile 
and Peru. 

Mr. Assotr. What is the cost to the United States delivered at 
Texas City? 

Mr. McKinnon. It would be about 2% cents higher than what I 
said. It would be around 78 to 80 cents. I would like to emphasize 
that is on the average. Bolivian ores will vary from 18 up to 70 
percent. Of course, there is an awful range in there. 

Mr. Aszorrt. It is interesting to note, of course, that 3,000 tons 
would constitute a good chunk of what Alaska would like to have 
produced. 

Mr. McKinnon. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. One other thing so it will be clear on the record. 
First to Mr. Merrill. 

Going back just for a moment to the United States Tin Corporation, 
were you the chairman of the Non-Ferrous Metals Committee in 
February, 1951? 

Mr. Merri.u. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. Are you now? 

Mr. Merri.u. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. And, Mr. McKinnon, are you the gentleman who 
was chief of the Tin Division of the Office of Production of the RFC 
in that same period? 

Mr. McKinnon. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. And the operation for which the 2.7 or 2.8 million 
dollars was loaned to that corporation was a lode operation, was it not? 

Mr. Merritt. It was both. 

Mr. Assortr. Both lode and placer? 

Mr. Merri.u. Yes, and both of them were committed to the 
original loan. The original loan was no such big figure as that, 
you know. 

Mr. Aspotr. We understand that it was in the neighborhood 
of $400,000. 
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Mr. Merrit. That is right. 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. Ramstad, who testified this afternoon, was in 
what appears to be a fairly successful placer operation without benefit 
of Federal loan. Did you hear his testimony? 

Mr. Merri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Assorr. Let me ask you this: As between a loan program— 
I believe now it would be DMEA who would make the loan, would 
it not? 

Mr. Merritu. There could be no such program now. The DMEA 
has a loan program for exploration but not for production. So there 
would be no comparison. 

Mr. Axssorr. But, speaking generally as to Federal loans for 
exploration and production, do you feel—and keeping in mind this one 
instance of the United States Tin Corporation—that an incentive 
program where you pay or guarantee a base price would give more 
dollars worth to the Government than granting $3 million to a corpo- 
ration which turned around immediately, paid its president $1,500 a 
month from the month they went into business, and incurred some 
rather considerable other expenses? Do you feel you get more dollar 
value on that loan program than you would perhaps on an incentive 
program? 

Mr. Merritt. I think, with all of the conditions you have put on it, 
the answer is obviously “‘Yes.”” But I would not be prepared to make 
a general statement on whether it is better to support production with 
loans or support it with incentives. 

Mr. Assort. If you were able under a loan program to have the 
necessary control authority, you should achieve the same end, should 
you not? 

Mr. Merrity. That is what I would. believe. 

Mr. Assorr. That is, produce the metal and help the industry? 

Mr. Merrit. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roaers. ‘Thank you very much, gentlemen. We appreciate 
your coming here and bringing us this information. 

I noticed Mr. Lomen and Mr. Ramstad were interested when the 
question was asked about carrying the ores by rail from Seattle to 
Texas City. If either one of them would like to answer that, I would 
like to know the answer to it. It is very interesting. 

Mr. Ramstap. I would like to say this: It is cheaper to ship around 
by water, much cheaper, but the reason—and we did use that in the 
first year of operation in 1949. However, we explored and used the 
rail shipment because of the time factor, whereby we were always 
selling at the current market at the time it arrived down at the smelter, 
and to minimize our gambling we would much rather have something 
certain of what we were going to get rather than to take another chance 
like we did in 1949 when the price dropped from about a dollar to 
75 cents a pound and it took 6 weeks to 2 months to get down there by 
water. We can ship by rail from Seattle to Texas City in 10 days. 
So we are only gambling on a much shorter space of time. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Lemen, would you like to say something? 

Mr. Lomen. I just wanted to make a statement before the meeting 
concluded, and that is to pay a compliment to the DMEA, the 
Bureau of Mines, the Geological Survey, and the Congress for what 
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they have already done for the tin industry. Lastly, was the great 
incentive that Congress enacted when they put tin under a 23 per- 
cent depletion, raised the depletion from 15 to 23 percent, and that 
changes the picture quite a bit. The entire industry has had marvel- 
ous support from the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey. 
If it were not for their assistance, we would not be even as far along 
as we are today. 

I thought before the meeting adjourned it would be very nice if I 
could extend compliments to those who have already helped us. 
We are not here to complain; we are here to solve a difficult problem. 
We are grateful for what has been done. 

Mr. Rogers. If there are no other witnesses, the subcommittee 
will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.) 
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